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On  The  Upswing 


Mass  Transit 

Mass  transit  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  is  above  average 
and  will  continue  to  improve  in 
the  next  ten  years,  according  to 
Brian  McLean,  a Philadelphia 
official  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

McLean  says  implementation  of 
proposed  projects  such  as 
exclusive  bus  and  carpool  lanes, 
high  speed  rail  lines  and  center- 
city  transitways  will  increase 
greatly  the  quality  of  both 
transit  service  and  air  in  the 
Delaware  Valley. 

EPA  is  currently  trying  to 
convince  public  officials  that 
these  plans  are  feasible,  McLean 
says.  Other  improvements  includ- 
ing the  commuter  tunnel  planned 
for  center-city  Philadelphia  and 
new  subway  cars,  would  also 
benefit  commuters  and  cause  more 
of  them  to  use  mass  transit. 

McLean  says  federal,  state 
and  local  funds  for  mass  transit 
should  be  increased  in  order  to 
upgrade  the  complete  system  from 
stations  to  rolling  stock.  This 


If  car  occupancy  could  go  from  1 6 persons  to  2.0. 
a 20  per  cent  reduction  in  rush  hour  traffic  would 
occur. 


would  get  more  people  out  of  their 
cars  and  decrease  the  amount  of 
congestion  throughout  the  area. 

Rail  or  other  mass  transit 
service  should  be  started  to  high- 
density  areas  where  the  demand  is 
present.  It  is,  however,  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  com- 
munities to  ask  for  this  service, 
he  said. 

McLean  says  he  hopes  the 
state  will  begin  inspecting  cars 
for  their  emissions  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrocarbons.  This  in- 
spection would  occur  once  a year 
with  the  regular  state  inspection. 
It  would  be  limited  at  first  to 


Buses  are  the  most  preferred  means  of  mass  transit 
because  they  combine  flexibility  with  fast  service. 


cost-1968  cars,  which  have  nollu- 
tion  control  devices  on  them,  and 
would  later,  include  models  of  all 
years . 

Other  EPA  projects  include 
Employer  Incentive,  which  is  a 
program  aimed  3t  major  employers 
t'  reduce  their  employees'  depen- 
dence on  the  automobile  for 
getting  to  work,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  construction  of  bikeways 
in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

EPA  is  also  involved  in  the 
planning  of  the  Chestnut  Street 
Transitway  in  downtown  Philadel- 
phia.^ This  nlan  would  ban  cars 
from  Chestnut  Street  between  8th 
and  18th  Streets.  The  street 
would  then  be  converted  to  a pedes- 
trian mall  on  which  special  buses 
would  run  from  one  end  to  the 
other . 


Although  these  plans  will  not 
be  commenced  immediately,  McLean 
says  he  thinks  they  will  be  used 
in  the  near  future.  If  they  are, 
he  says,  the  citizens  of  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  can  exnect  cleaner  air 
and  better  mass  transit  within  the 
next  few  years. 


Express  bus  commuters  on  Shirley  Highway  get 
home  15  minutes  before  motorists  in  regular  traffic 


LESS  THAN  HALF 
ADD  TO  COUNTY 
RECYCLING  PROJECT 

By  David  Freedman 

The  Delaware  County  paper  and 
glass  recycling  program  is  not 
going  as  well  as  exoected,  accord- 
ing to  Rosalie  Peirsol,  the  coor- 
dinator of  Recycling  into  Cash  and 
Energy  (RICE). 

Less  than  half  of  the  people 
in  the  eight  test  areas  are  parti- 
cipating, Ms.  Ppirsol  says. 

There  are  approximately  b,000 
families  involved  in  the  program, 
she  says.  The  eight  test  areas 
include  carts  of  Middletown,  Rose 
Valley,  Radnor,  Marple,  Darby, 
Swarthmore,  Yeadon  and  Morton. 

Swart hmore  leads  the  list  of 
participating  townships  with  50;o 
of  the  involved  families  recycling 
their  glass  and  paper.  Marnle  is 

RECYCLING  Pleaie  Turn  to  Page  2,  Col.  1 
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City  Water 
Has  Carcinogens 


£124  Oke  StccnJ- 


Environmentalists  Favor 
Throwaway  Prohibition 

Senator  Mark  0.  Hatfield  (R-Ore)  and  the  head  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  say  throwaway  beverage 
containers  are  a waste. 

Bottlers,  brewers,  and  can  companies  say  the  waste  lies  in 
•banning  throwaway  containers. 

Oregon,  prodded  by  Governor  Tom  McCall  and  environmental- 
ists, adopted  a bottle  law  in  1971,  and  the  legislation  has 
been  in  effect  since  fall  1972. 

Statistics  show  an  80$  reduction  in  bever- 
age container  litter  along  Oregon's  roadways. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  introduced  a national 
bottle  bill  patterned  after  the  Oregon  law. 

The  EPA  endorsed  such  legislation  and  is  draw- 
ing up  rules  to  ban  the  sale  and  use  of  throw- 
aways at  all  federal  installations. 

Both  protagonists  in  the  controversy  - EPA 
and  the  beverage  industry  - agree  Oregon’s  law 
has  reduced  roadside  litter,  has  cost  the 
beverage  industry  money,  and  has  the  supoort  of 
most  Oregon  residents. 

With  an  average  of  19  trips  per  bottle, 
the  Oregon  law  is  saving  the  equivalent  of  the 
heating  needs  of  45,000  homes.  EPA  officials 
estimate  that  5 per  cent  of  the  nation's  homes 
could  be  heated  with  the  energy  currently  used 
for  producing  throwaway  beverage  containers. 

Two  statistics  show  the  vast  impact  of 
throwaway  cans  on  municipal  waste  loads:  some 

90  billion  beverage  containers  were  processed  last  year  - 950 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Thrown  away  were  three — 
quarters  of  these  containers  - enough  to  build  more  than  ten 
stacks  to  the  moon. 

Bottles  and  cans  comprise  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
nation's  litter  volume,  and  cities  are  having  more  and  more 
trouble  finding  places  to  dump  them. 


By  Mark  S.  Guralnick 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  has  identified  36 
chemicals,  some  known  to  cause 
cancer  in  animals,  in  Philadelphia 
drinking  water. 

Unsafe  amounts  of  at  least 
one  potential  cancer-causing  chem- 
ical, bischloroethyl  ether,  were 
found  in  the  water,  according  to 
EPA  Regional  Administrator  Daniel 
J.  Snyder. 

Further  tests  will  have  to  be 
initiated  to  see  if  unsafe  amounts 
of  seven  other  chemicals  are  in 
the  water. 

Vinyl  chloride,  another  known 
cancer  causing  chemical,  was  found 
in  the  amount  of  .27  parts,  not 
enough  to  be  dangerous,  Snyder 
said . 

The  chemical  is  formed  by  the 
chlorination  of  ethyl  ether,  which 
is  only  harmful  with  chlorine,  not 
by  itself.  Chlorine  is  added  to 
the  water  to  purify  it. 

The  total  amount  of  the  chem- 
icals found  in  the  city  water  was 

comparatively  low only  .4  parts 

per  million.  The  safety  standard 
is  .7  parts  per  million,  according 
to  Snyder. 

Chloroform,  which  is  known  to 
cause  cancer  in  mice,  was  found  in 
the  amount  of  49  parts  per  billion 
amid  the  medium  range  for  80 
tested  cities. 

Chloroform  was  present  in  95% 
of  80  cities.  Miami  has  the  most 
dangerous  level  of  chloroform, 
with  300  parts  per  million. 


Control  Your 
Local  Stork 


TREND:  Steady  gain  in  food  produc- 

• tion,  but  we  are  losing  valuable  land. 


RECYCLING 

Continued  From  First  Pago 

fifth  with  11$  particioation,  Ms. 
Peirsol  says. 

The  program,  which  began  in 
February,  will  continue  until  Au- 
gust even  if  parcipitation  drops 
further. 

RICE  is  trying  to  convince 
Delaware  Valle/  citizens  that  re- 
cycling is  both  feasible  and  good 
for  the  environment,  according  to 
Ms.  Peirsol.  Plans  include  a pro- 
gram on  "Take  12"  on  Channel 
Twelve,  June  20  at  6:30  P • v • 1 on 
which  the  benefits  of  recycling 
will  be  discussed. 
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Fission  Technology  Will  Not  Energize 
Nuclear  Age,  Physics  Authority  Says 


Fission  technology  will  not 
provide  all  the  energy  for  a nu- 
clear age,  according  to  Dr.  Hannes 
Alfven,  Nobel  Laureate  in  Physics. 

"Because  final  acceptability 
of  fission  energy  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted,  a warning  should  be 
issued  that  large  scale  applica- 
tion of  fission  technology  may  not 
be  a realistic  solution  to  the 
world's  energy  problem,"  Dr.  Alf- 
ven says. 

Not  enough  people  are  aware 
of  what  nuclear  energy  is  and  what 
it  means.  What  was  at  first  con- 
sidered a safe  and  economical  way 
to  produce  electricity  is  now  con- 
sidered a possible  threat  to  fu- 
ture generations,  Dr.  Alfven  says. 

Electricity  from  nuclear 
energy  is  produced  by  a fission 
of  a nucleus  of  an  atom  into  two 
or  more  parts.  The  fissioning  of 
enriched  uranium  creates  the  heat 
necessary  to  produce  steam  to 
drive  the  turbines,  generating 
electricity. 


Opponents  are  looking  into 
the  controversies  surrounding  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy.  The  prob- 
lems include  the  disposal  of  nucle- 
ar wastes,  the  transportation  of 
nuclear  materials,  the  mining  of 
uranium  (used  in  the  fissioning 
process),  and  the  safety  of  the 
actual  nuclear  reactor. 

Nuclear  wastes  accumulate 
during  all  stages  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle.  Certain  wastes  are 
stored  in  underground  tanks  where 
they  must  remain  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years  until  their  intense 
radioactivity  has  dissapated. 

Over  100,000  gallons  of  these 
dangerous  wastes  have  escaoed  and 
seeped  into  the  ground.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  satisfy  our  present  energy 
needs  while  leaving  awesome  prob- 
lems to  future  generations? 

In  each  stage  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  (mining,  conversion, 
enrichment,  fuel  fabrication,  nu- 
clear reactor,  and  reprocessing 
stages),  transportation  problems 


CLUB  MARKS  FOURTH 
RECYCLING  YEAR 


The  Marole  Newtown  High 
School  Protect-Your-Environment 
(PYE)  Club  marked  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  its  recycling  program 
last  month. 

Kim's  recycling  program  is 
"one  of  the  longest  volunteer  re- 
cycling programs  in  the  country," 
PYE  President  Nancy  M.  Kotz  says. 
Others  were  forced  to  discontinue 
operations  when  the  price  of  raw 
materials  (including  paper  and 
glass)  dropped  sharply  because  of 
the  fluctuating  economic  situation. 

The  program  includes  glass 
recycling  (separated  into 

clear/colored),  aluminum,  and  old 
clothing.  It  is  held  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  every  month  at 
the  Two  Guys  parking  lot  on  Spring- 
field  Road  in  broomall. 


The  MN  High  School  Band 
collects  newspapers  for  recycling 
the  third  weekend  of  each  month  in 
bins  located  in  the  rear  narking 
lot  of  MN  Junior  High  School  on 
West  Chester  Pike  in  Newtown 
Square . 

The  Marnle  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  The  Marple  Jaycees 
sponsored  the  program  originally 
in  1971.  PYE  joined  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  Marole  Reclamation 
Committee  was  formed. 

, Initially,  the  Reclamation 
Committee  accepted  only  glass, 
which  was  crushed  in  large  steel 
drums  and  towed  away  by  truck. 
Aluminum  was  added  in  Aoril  197L; 
clothing  was  collected  in  November 
of  the  same  year. 


.arise.  "There's  no  Question  trans- 
portation is  our  weakest  link.  If 
a terrorist  is  going  to  make  an  at- 
tempt, that's  where  he'll  make  it," 
a U.S.  Energy  Commission  spokesman 
said . 

Theft,  if  any,  of  the  .nuclear 
fuel  wastes  could  occur  at  any 
time.  Our  national  security  it- 
self could  be  at  stake.  The  modes 
of  transportation  are  not  suffi- 
ciently safe. 

During  the  mining  of  the  ur- 
anium ore,  workers  are  exposed  to 
high  levels  of  radiation.  The  nu- 
clear reactors  are  subject  to  many 
accidents.  If  the  system  used  to 
cool  the  reactors  breaks  down,  an 
accident  could  result,  causing 
widespread  radiation  contamination. 

Nuclear  energy,  at  present, 
only  supplies  1#  of  the  nation's 
energy  needs.  Time  still  exists, 
the  authorities  say,  to  re-examine 
all  of  the  nuclear  energy  issues. 

PER  PERSON  ECONOMIC 
COSTS  OF  COMMUTER  TRIPS  * 


MODE 

COST 

Automobile— 

1 occupant 

2.64 

Rail  Transit— 

2.52 

"kiss  and  ride” 

Rail  Transit- 
walk  access 

2.46 

Rail  Transit- 
park  & ride 

2.13 

Rail  Transit- 
bus  access 

1.66 

Automobile— 
1.6  average 
occupancy 

1.65 

Bus- 

exclusive  lanes 

0.78-2. 

Automobile— 

2 occupants 

1.32 

Automobile- 
3 occupants 

0.88 

Bus- 

conventional 

0.86 

Automobile— 

4 occupants 

0.66 

Automobile— 

6 occupants 

0.44 

* 10  mile  trip  to  work  in 
population . 

$ $1.00  $2.00 

— 1 1 1 


urban  areas  of  over  1 million 
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Earth  Week  Speakers 
Discuss  Side  Effects 
Of  Energy,  Technology 


cele- 


By  Mark  S.  Guralnick 

NEWTOWN Ener#y~~3nd  Tecnnol- 

ogy  were  the  two  revolving  themes 
for  this  year's  Earth  \Week 
bration  here,  April  21-^6 . 

Speakers  lectured  each 
controversies  which  rang, 
the  advancement  of  science 
debasement  of  ecology. 

Speakers  included  Clyde  ''lint 
of  the  U.S.  Forestry  Servi^ 
Phillip  Bedein  of  the  Pennsylvar 
Department  of  Environmental  Re-' 
sources,  Doug  Baker  of  the  Environ- 
mental Coalition  on  Nuclear  Power, 
Mike  Churn  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  Shirley 
Hollos  of  Zero  Population  Growth, 
Henry  Lowman,  Sr.  of  EPA,  John 
Colt  of  Coca-Cola,  and  Kevin  Quinn 
of  the  Clean  Air  Council. 

Environmental  problems,  in- 
cluding air  and  water  pollution, 


noise,  nuclear  power,  and  the 
bottle  industry,  were  elicited  in 
regard  to  the  effect  on  society. 

The  Marple  Newtown  Protect- 
Your-Environment  (PYE)  Club,  who 
sponsored  the  week,  supervised 
projects  in  Marple  Grade  School  in 
Broomall.  Students  made  bulletin 
boards  and  wrote  essays. 

A poster  contest  was  also  in- 
itiated to  involve  grade  schoolers 
in  the  5-day  educational  program 
aimed  at  bringing  the  sociological 
aspects  of  mass  transit,  wildlife 
extinction,  and  the  quality  of  re- 
sources into  simpler  terms. 

The  comprehensive  program, 
the  direction  of  PYE  Presi- 
dent Nfcwicy  M.  Kotz,  gave  students 
the  opportunity  to  view  a selec- 
tion of  floras  and  slides  on  energy, 
population, \ transportation,  and 
natural  ecosystems. 
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At  the  present  time  49%  of  the  world's  population  is  under  20  years  of  age.  In  the  coming  decades  we  are 
going  to  see  the  greatest  baby  boom  of  all  time.  (Source:  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population). 


Ozone  Depletion 
Levels  Not 
Being  Reduced 


By  Nancy  M.  Kotz 

If  all  use  of  Freon,  the 
synthetic  gas  contained  in  spray 
cans,  refrigerators  and  air  condi- 
tioning units  which  is  depleting 
the  ozone,  was  stopped  immediately, 
the  danger  connected  would  not  be 
lessened,  according  to  various 
scientific  studies. 

For  Freon  to  travel  to  the 
ozone  layer,  it  takes  several 
years.  Only  a very  small  amount, 
therefore,  has  reached  the  ozone 
layer.  That  means  that  the  larger 
part  of  Freon  emissions  is  float- 
ing its  way  up  to  the  stratosphere, 
where  the  ozone  is  located  8 to  3® 
miles  above  the  earth. 

Depletion  would  be  the  great- 
est in  the  later  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, according  to  a research 
group  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Lack  of  ozone  could  cause  a 
sharp  rise  in  skin  cancer  and 
drastic  changes  in  global  weather 
and  markedly  affect  the  production 
of  food  crops,  according  to  an 
article  in  TODAY  magazine. 

Ozone  is  a form  of  oxygen. 
This  layer  keeps  out  99$  of  lethal 
ultraviolet  waves  from  the  sun. 
The  lessening  of  this  layer  would 
allow  more  of  the  rays  to  pene- 
trate. This  would  increase  great- 
ly the  risk  of  receiving  skin 
cancer. 

Aside  from  the  Freon  problem, 
the  use  of  suoersonic  and  large 
subsonic  jets  will  also  lessen  the 
amount  of  ozone,  according  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Research 
Council's  panel  of  experts,  the 
exhaust  of  these  jets  produces 
materials  that  deplete  the  ozone. 
The  panel  reported  that  a 10$  de- 
crease in  the  ozone  will  result  in 
at  least  10$  increase  of  skin 
cancer. 

Only  federal  regulations  can 
call  for  removal  of  the  Freon 
using  products  from  the  market. 

Not  until  more  definite  con- 
clusions are  reached  on  the  actual 
long-term  effects  of  the  depletion 
of  ozone  on  human  health  will  the 
initiative  be  taken  to  ban  these 
possible  threats,  according  to 
Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald,  an  origi- 
nal member  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 


